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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Bditti b , Miss FRANCES BLOGG. f«., *«. Street, S.W. 

Unn Local Secs, are requested to send reports of a „ 
To wh T*„/ merest connected with their branches , also 30 C0 J e [ 


matters of interest connected 

matters <>j , ... other papers they may print. 


of any prospectuses or 
The Library Committee acknowledge, with many thanks, the gift of 
-opies of “The Manual of Hygiene from Mrs. White Wallis. 
'hyde park and BAYSWATER.-Hon. Sec., Mrs. Franklin, 9> Peni . 
bridge Gardens, W. (at home Thursday mornings). October 20th : Miss 
Laurence, of Wimbledon House School, Brighton, will read a paper on 
the “Educational advantages of Games,” at 37, Cavendish Square (by 
kind permission of Mrs. Betts), Miss Helen Webb, M.B., in the chair. 
The following classes have been arranged : French classes for school 

boys and girls, conducted by Mdlle. Duriaux, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
5-30 -615, and morning classes by one of her trained teachers. French 
games for children, 5—10, on Tuesdays, 3.45—4.45. Swedish drill by 
Miss Armstrong (for five years teacher at Madame Bergman Ostenberg’s 
Gymnasium), Thursdays, 3.45—4.45. German (Gouin method), conducted 
by Madame Adriani Hahn, for beginners, Tuesday and Fridays, 4—5. 
Brush-drawing, conducted by Miss Prentice, Tuesdays, 2.30 — 3.30. 

Hockey for girls over twelve, Mondays and Wednesdays, 2.30 3.30. 

Particulars as to fees, &c., from Mrs. Franklin. The reading circle will 
meet on October 13th ; names should be sent in at once. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

Arrangements are being made to start Branches of the P.N.E.U. in 
the following places during the coming season : — 

Richmond and Kew. — H on. Sec., pro. tem., Miss Scott, the Old 
Palace. 

Harrow. 

lLKLEY~ HOn " SeC ’’ Pr ° tem '’ MrS ’ I ohnson > Little 0ver Hill. 

Bradford. 

Weybridge. 

Manchester. 

Chichester. 

Ealing. 

Readers of the Parents »„ • 

friends there, are asked tn ^ lvln & in these districts, or having 
asked to communicate with Miss Blogg. 

Natural History Club Th» r • 

and their children will make r n ° mmittee hope that P.N.E.U. Members 
ft is considered that the / °, ectl0ns ^ or the November Exhibition, 
enhanced by collections whirB hera , nce of a reverent love of Nature is not 
and birds, butterflies birds’ e V6 fa h* n g °f life. Stuffed animals 
other Natural Histor’y obi WiU not be shown this year. Any 

insects, animals, birds’ featbp ’ , ture N °te-books, drawings of flowers, 

welcomed. Also such exMh t !’ *** fl ° Wers > ^ssils, etc., will be gladly 

e knowledge of actual surround ° * y ° r Wax ma P s > which hel P towards 

ast y ear,s Hxhibitoin is now n V 1 '/’ a I e £ reat interest. The report 

a copy on appli ca tj on to Mu "ui” P r * nt ’ hut intending exhibitors can 

Ss Blogg, 2g) Victoria Street> s w< 
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OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life. ,, 

THE FINE ARTS AND EDUCATION. 

Being a consideration of the place thai should be given to the 
Fine Arts in Educational Systems. 

By Francis Bate. 

There is more than one Fine Art. Music, poetry, painting 
— but there is no need to enumerate them — you know them. 
I do not propose to define them. I am prepared, for the 
purposes of my argument, to accept any definition of Fine Art 
that you may prefer. Whatever general reference I may 
make to a Fine Art will apply more or less to them all. But 
I wish to speak more particularly to you about painting. 

I am come to you hoping that you are so interested in all 
matters of education that you will let me plead with you for 
this F ine Art of painting, which has absorbed, for whatever 
they may be worth, the chief interests and energies of my 
life. I lay my conclusions before you and urge upon you m\ 
conviction that the proper study and practice of the art of 
picture painting must be given a place of consequence in any 
scheme of education that professes to be adequate and fitting, 
and to which we can look with any confidence for .sufficient 
and satisfactory results. 

Lest there should be any misconception of my stand-point, 
let me explain what I mean by education, and t e istinc ion 
I draw between education and scholars ip. t is 
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. dT c and education. 

THE FINE ARTS anu 

, nm almost the beginnings of life, takes char ge 
education, from faculties of being, awakens and interests 
of all the sens them, develops them, and enlarges 

t hem,qu.ckens and ^ well . ba ,a„ced reason £ 

fles and Controls them, and employs them to acquire and 
Sm late knowledge for good or for ev.l purpose. 

Thlt ladies and gentlemen, is what 1 understand by 
education, and, however wrong I may be, it is the meaning 
of the word as I use it this afternoon. I leave to scholarship 
phase of mental culture that depends upon familiarity 
accumulated knowledge, comprising the result of the 
of the faculties of other persons, not only con- 


but recorded through the ages of the past. 

. • 1 J ' V\Ckf Timon CWl 1 1 OO tl An 


the 
with 
exercise 

temporary, uut « * ■ 

From this rough distinction between education and 

scholarship it almost follows that education must precede 
scholarship, that until the senses and faculties have become 
somewhat expanded it is difficult or impossible for scholar- 
ship to be acquired. It is, I think, also evident that 
education is of first importance, for while it is possible to 
master but a small degree of scholarship before the senses 
and faculties are disciplined, a fair degree of education makes 
possible the attainment of considerable scholarship, and any 
advanced education of senses and faculties renders easy the 
attainment of great scholarship. 

If, then, education is to be understood as the awakening, 
the guiding and development of the senses and faculties it is 
well that we should have some opinion as to the purpose 
and end of education. But the purpose and end of education 
seem inseparably associated with the purpose of life and 
t e end of living. So serious an inquiry into personal con- 
victions it is not for me to pursue. Yet, having remembered 
s c ose connection of education with the conduct of life* ^ 
J ■ a e lt: a ^ a * n as sufficient for any argument) that in 
standa H f M ,, C0mmu " it y. even in communities of a low 
dbmed ,o C ‘ V " z , ation ’ *e great purpose of healthy life 1* 
good bv th 311 ” conceived t0 he good. Conceived to be 
ness dignifv n ,° b 61 natures whose sincerity and unselfish- 
If XI* 1 * “"d habits and exalt deeds to heroism. 

indissoluu) ?he a ," i the r at good . Proses of life are 

responsibility that ° f the faculties must be the greates 

y ‘ hat follows ‘he endowment of life, because the 
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manner of life will be affected by the perfection or imper- 
fection of their development. 

Exercised through different organs of the body closely 
related one to another, greatly dependent one upon the other, 
the senses and faculties, ruled by reason, are, in their exact 
relation to each other, and collectively, largely responsible 
for the fitting performance of the moral and physical 
functions of life. 

I he perfect organ requires that its faculty should be 
increased towards perfection by reasonable use. The perfect 
relation of one organ to another, of one faculty to another, 
requires their collective advancement towards perfection by 
the cultivation of each individual faculty. The neglect of one 
organ interferes with the proper condition of the others. The 
neglect of any organ impairs the powers of the being which 
the organs constitute ; because the perfect being requires not 
only the development of its organs but their use relatively 
to each other. Moreover, the continued disuse of an organ 
results in the atrophy of that organ. A living being exactly 
constituted with a sufficiency of organs is an imperfect being 
if one or more of its organs is perished or deteriorated. An 
organ once decayed its faculty is lost for ever. And a 
faculty lost or impaired permanently affects the power and 
purpose of a life. 

This has long been common knowledge, but the majority 
of people have failed to act in accordance with it. I would 
suggest that where this has been so, examples even of great 
mental power in individuals are but cases, in which with 
a more perfect relative enlightenment of the senses and 
faculties, still greater achievements would have been 
possible, not only in all-round knowledge but in the par- 
ticular kind of knowledge the individual most inclined to. 

It would seem that the sense of sight has been more 
neglected than any other ; that the proper study of the art 
of picture painting has not only been widely misunderstood 
in its character but generally disregarded in practice, 
feel sure that to those whose powers of observation a\e 
been neglected in this matter, one of the most useful [ cha V^ r 
in the book of nature has remained unread, an * tha f 
who have left it so have lost, perhaps for ever, the 
of the most confidential, the most sympathetic, the most 
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. r n ot u re’s communications. T.hose who v. 
educateThe organ of sigh, that i, may ma V^ 
appreciate the appearance of nature, most assuredly mi 
the advantage of its quickening connection with the other 
faculties, and how much soever knowledge and power they 
may possess it is less and less applicable than it might 
have been. 

I am claiming that in connection with the faculty of .sight 
the study of the Fine Art of picture painting is not only 
as important as any other study, is not only as worthy of 
careful and regular training as any other faculty, but that" the 
cultivation of it is perhaps even more necessary than any 
of the others (if one faculty can be considered more deserving 
than another) to secure that condition of refined and 
intelligent action which education has for its immediate 
object. I take it that not only after the exercise of the 
senses and faculties to healthful living, physical growth and 
proper functional activities, but co-incidently with it any 
special faculties should be instructed ; or rather, all the 
faculties should be instructed to the special end of unfolding 
to all kinds and branches of knowledge that exquisite con- 
nection and adjustment of each to the other, and the parts 
2.,? ac .’ the basis of so-called scientific knowledge, 

is in its turn is closely related to aesthetic emotion, to 

X ftT ° Feaut -y anc * delight in it, which, associating 
imacrinaF m j 6 ener £y an d the repose of life, with our 
ultimate re* t". sp ecula tive inclinations is, as it were, the 
the trained^ ^ resource °f education, for it connects all 
the moral and reS^.^ physical qualities of being with 
special end the stucfv US , lnstlncts of complete life. To this 
eminently useful ^ ana practlce of picture-painting is pre- 
belief in picture • • 

from the views of s Pamtan £ as a common necessity differs 
from the views e*™. P , llosophers i it is somewhat different 
on education wher Herbert Spencer in his book 

“efflorescence of ciVl' 116 - SPe , akS ° f the Fine Arts aS th& 

a very general notion I f at r n ’ > a phrase that well describes 

idea of them which the charact er of the Fine Arts. An 
would combat. The' espe< t laP y in the case of painting, f 
man y iooked upon as PraCt ^ e to an y extent of painting is by 
P a s something outside the ordinary activity 
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of life, and devotion to it is 

“ c r raon 

,rx? 0 ? r ^ 

i i i . 11( l ue of them — with the sesthptir 

pleasure which can be expressed through them 

enables Ye' ° f «“ <* 
beautiful thoughts : but language is LYYs^poYc 
or beautiful, although the study of it cur attention will be 
drawn, not only to the beauty of its exact and fitting use, bu, 
also to the elevated ideas which others have communicated 
by it. So too with the study and practice of picture- 
painting, which, perfected, is the art of recording consistent 
facts concerning the appearance of things. This correct and 

skilful i ecord of consistent facts is itself a beauty a P ine 

Art the Pine Art of picture-painting. The chief aesthetic 
value of the record of facts of appearance lies not in the 
painting, but in the selection of facts consistent with each 
other, sympathetic to the mood of nature, and in harmony 
with the personal emotion aroused by the contemplation of 
them. 

The training of the faculty of sight to observe the 
appearance of things, and of the intelligence to understand 
the laws which govern it is not directly a training in 
aesthetics, although it brings one into communication with 
things beautiful. The pure aestheticism lies rather with that 
quality of taste exercised by individual preference for and 
selection of the facts of appearance, so that the artist, after 
having strengthened his powers of observation, is able, 
through the technique of painting, to record facts of appear- 
ance selected from nature’s constant and infinite display, and 
to convey to us by this means personal emotions and ideas. 
The aesthetic value of the picture must lie chiefly with the 
emotion and ideas conveyed and the measure of their 
sympathy with the accurately recorded facts of appearance. 
To the formation, fostering and bias of taste, knowledge and 

scholarship of all kinds contribute. 

I am prepared to narrow the base upon uhici ounc 
my plea for the practice of painting. I am prepared to 
leave it for vou to recognise how, amongst other occupations 
and Fine Arts, painting is convenient for the expression o 
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, thou .; h ,s and the development and communication 

beautiful thoug ^ , am willing that you yourselves 

° f *ia h fc C fhe fust' value of those feelings, and the habits 
should ux ‘ in securing and maintaining the health 
"flit follows refined physical and men, a, 
acdviy I am convinced that you cannot rate it too highly. 

fancv vou are remembering that, in the curriculum of your 
education, “ drawing and painting" was included with other 
accomplishments. We have some of us learned since then, 

that “drawing and painting” is not such an accomplishment, 
but that it is a necessary study in any system of education. 
We begin to suspect that it is quite as necessary as any other 
study, and, as I have already told you, apart from any 
consideration of its connection with aesthetics and their 
relation to the higher purposes of life, I am inclined to 
consider it a more useful study than any other, because the 
knowledge most readily acquired by it is so widely applicable, 
and because the principles that underlie it are found so 
generally underlying other branches of knowledge. 

We will consider then the practice of the Art of Painting 
as the best means of educating the senses to observe and 
record facts of appearance, and I will try and suggest the 
character of these facts of appearance, and show how study 
of the laws which govern them embraces the fundamental 
principles which underlie knowledge of all kinds. 

The phenomena of the appearance of things are governed 
by natural laws, systematic knowledge of which constitutes 
what we call a science, and the study of the science of 
appearances must go together with the practice of painting. 

Will you then for ever cease to regard the practice ol 
painting as sleight of hand r Believe me aptness in the use 
° t e rush is as easily and unconsciously acquired as the 
use of the pen. Dexterous use of the brush is' as relatively 
mmportant to what is recorded by it as the skilful use of the 
can 1 ' relatlvel y unimportant to what is written by it. There 
observation ^°°rt P|^ ture "P a i n ting without great powers of 
apoTarances the . intel %ent study of She science of 

mathematics. 6 SC16nCe of a Ppearances is as exact as 

cation of re k sci a p nn e T Ple ° f flowers to illustrate the appk' 
of appearances ? Amongst other sciences 
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applicable to them is horticulture, which treats of their cultiva- 
tion, the robustness of their constitution, their span of life, 
their propagation, their cultivation, the improvement of their 
characteristics of form and colour, the soil suitable to them, 
its texture, and its chemical constituents, There is also 
botany a science which deals with their habits, their structure, 
their organs, their classification and variety. These are all 
concrete facts, to acquire which we examine the flowers 
from every point of view. We uproot them, we dissect them, 
we remove them from their surroundings, and consider 
them almost without reference to them. The facts of their 
appearance are different. Ihey depend, not only upon 
the aspect and condition of the flowers themselves, the 
relation of the parts to the whole, and of the parts to each 
other, in different qualities and characteristics, but their 
aspect also depends upon their relation to surroundings, and 
to the aspect and condition of surroundings, and to relations, 
conditions, influences outside themselves and their immediate 
surroundings. 

We may be able to change their surroundings and the 
outside influences, but we cannot disassociate them. We 
may take flowers from the field, or hedgerow, or garden, and 
bring them indoors, place them in a vase or upon a table or in 
a box, we may change their conditions in a countless number 
of different ways, but do what we may, we cannot see them 
without some surroundings. Any change of surroundings or 
change of relation of outside influences will cause change of 
appearance. Their appearance amongst the green grasses in 
the field will be different from their appearance as t ey grow 
in the garden soil against the red-brick wa , or as Y 

indoors upon a polished maho SW ta ^ ^ weather or 

different under the influence of sunshine, o g aoDear _ 

rain, at a distance from us or near at our {ee ' have ‘ c P e rtain 
ance of the flowers will * 

fixed relations to surrounding. fl nwe rs or any other 

influences. We cannot see £ outside conditions, 

object except under aspects impression of 

for that is the way nature conveys to us the P 

them - • to convey such an irnpres- 

It therefore follows that in or d f ac ts concerning 

sion to other people, the artist mus 
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i ~fon'«;Hcs and conditions, not only of h, 

,he qualWes cltara and all other ou, sid ® 

object, bu record of these relations must be accurate 
influences. mUS t aU of them be treated of at 

otte and theTa^e time, because they are inseparable from the 
impression of the appearance, and time alters appearances. 
Moreover, while these appearances neec not completely 
convey such facts as appertain more proper y to other scien- 
tific observations o f the object, they will seldom, or never, be 
contradictory or inconsistent with them. The surroundings 
of the Edelweis will seldom appear as the banks of the 
Thames ; we shall not often have the impression of Madonna- 
lilies growing upon a rose bush. 

Very well then, let us consider flowers in this way, remem- 
bering it is to be from the point of view of the artist-painter, 
who is not to examine them as a botanist would, or as a 
horticulturist would. The artist-painter is to receive in 
observing them an impression of their appearance. We may 
choose whether we shall see them in mass of numbers or as 
one flowering plant. Let us come from the nearest approach 
to nowhere and nothing that we have. Let us come forth 
from sleeping in a dark chamber into broad sunshine. Our 
first impression is of light, a dazzling brightness, closely 
following which is the sensation that parts of the brightness 
are less bright, that there are, here and there in our range of 
vision, patches of comparative darkness. Next, we realise 
brilliant colours, then vaguely a proportion between the 
patches of colour and their intervals. Then, some collection 

TVi tkese proportions assumes prominent interest, 

e i^ht and shade and patches of colour become more 
e ne , we begin to realise the shape of the dark patches, the 

Colour ter TVi the Colour ’ and tbe shape of the patches of 
interp<;t k & Sr ° Up P ro P°rtions which occupies our chief 
more distil ^ itSelf as an ob Ject. We realise 

masses of col X 6 ,? apeS ° f its H S hts and shades and 
whole obiect°> rS 'r p uickly these become definite until the 
decked sWs S ght Shade ’ its various colours, and 
of its trroZT qU f dear t0 US * We ^en become sensible 
object of our ch^cHm^ (dearness * s subordinate to the 

We still regard it an a 

and now recognise a plant of a certain 
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height and a width proportionate. It is a reality, a tangible 
thmg. W e know that it is growing up from the earth and 
that there is behind it a brick wall, and that the colour of 
the wall is red. We see that the leaves of the plant are 
green ; that the blossoms are of a delicate rose colour ; that 
they are cup-shaped, that they are carried upon a firm round 
stem. We see that parts of the leaves and parts of the stem 
and parts of the flower receive the full sunshine ; that parts 
receive less light and are darker as they are in shade. We 
notice that parts of the plant intervene between the full light 
and other parts of the plant, that the shadow of one part 
falls upon another part, just as the shadow of the plant falls 
upon the ground and upon the wall. We have recognised 
the characteristic shape of the leaves and their characteristic 
colour. We compare the facts thus observed with other 
knowledge that we have, gained perhaps through other 
sciences. We recognise the kind of plant we are looking at 
and its variety. We know that it is called a poppy. We 
are looking at a rose-coloured poppy growing against a red- 
brick garden wall. It has three flowers upon it, one quite 
open, one unfolding, one little more than a bud. This is part 
of its individuality. The plant does not touch the wall, it 
stands about a foot away from it. The flowers have a 
relative position on the plant, they have a relative proportion 
of size. The leaves are large, complicated in shape, and 
being somewhat drooping, contrast with the upright stem. 
They are green, but not only green, they are of that particular 
grey colour of green characteristic of these plants. We 
notice further that the sunlight has the warm orange colour 
of evening, and that it tints everything that it falls upon. It 
adds its orange to the grey green of the leaves and stem, 
and to the rose of the blossom, while the red vail glows 
warm and rich. The great light comes in one direction. The 
sun is low ; its rays make an acute angle with the earth : 
objects that intervene between it and the ground cast long 
shadows. The shape of these shadows depends upon the 
shape of the object which cast them, the shape of the surface 
they fall upon, and the angle and direction from which the 
light falls upon them. As the sun moves round to the 
west the shadows move round to the east. r s t ie 
sinks to the horizon the shadows grow longer ; they 
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" ^TTfTi surface of the ground ; they stretch 
upon the homontd ^ shadows reach ^ 

across it as ad apt themselves, bend, and creep 

shaTe of -me of the leaves of our subject 2 
up it. Ihesn p . n their s hadow, there is a distinct 
clearly to be of the substance and the shadow, 

relation b£«en the to shape 0 f th e open fl„ wer , 

Tthe buT t shadow of the third flower perhaps i s 
^ °d t the main shadow of the plant. It may be , hat 
the shadow of an object which we cannot see is cast across 
part of our subject; from its shape and position we shall 
be able to form some idea of the shape and position of the 
object that casts it. Again, as we watch the deepening 
orange of the light, added to whatever colour it falls upon, 
we see the shades and shadows where it does not touch, grow 
colder in colour. A blue or purple tint seems to add itself 
to the colour of the different parts of our subject. There is 
contrast everywhere between the lights and shadows which 
depend upon each other. Between the deep shadows and 
the bright lights there are subtler degrees of shade, delicate 
differences of colour. Where the orange light falls less 
strongly there is less orange colour added. Where it falls 
least the cold purple of the shadow has strongest influence ; 
so that the dainty tones that lie between the light and 
shadow reveal the actual, or as it is called, the “ local 
colour of the object, most unaltered. But there is another 
and a lesser light influencing our subject. Some small part 
of the direct light that falls upon one surface is reflected on 
to surrounding surfaces, and, with the light, some part of 
the colour of the surface is reflected also. We can see the 
bright red of the wall reflected upon the rosy flower and 
upo.. the green leaves. Some of the green of the leaves is 
reflected into the purple shadow that lies upon the ground 
' u pon the wall, and a warm light is reflected from one 
c °fd shadow of another. From brightest 
w r;’ , ° U k 1 - su ^tle tones and reflections, to deepest shadow, 
we find aa exact relation of light and colour. 

object it*! , 1 ?J° 1 ° Ur of the different parts of the same 
of a tint Jr lfference of colour, not a mere deepening 
t0 its onnosit a P °^ tive change, sometimes from one colour 
opposite ,n character. We cannot change these tone 
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relations or these colour transitions without changing the 
appearance of the whole subject. Each light, half-tone, 
shadow, and reflection has its exact relative place, its exact 
relative size and shape, its exact difference in amount of 
light received, its exact difference of colour. All depends 
upon the colour, intensity, and direction of the light or 
lights which illuminate it, the shape and colour of the object, 
and its parts ; the shape, size, colour, and position of its 
surroundings, and our own position as we observe these 
facts. Nature conveys to us the impression of an object and 
the condition of its appearance in this way. All these 
different qualities of light, colour, form, size, and position 
have unalterable relative proportions. Any change in them 
alters the character of the object or the condition of its 
appearance. Put too much white or too much red into the 
poppy flower, and it is no longer this poppy that we are 
examining but another. Alter the quality of the colour of 
its green leaves, make it the green of a dahlia leaf and you 
have an anomaly. Decrease the relative differences of light 
and shadow, change the warm orange light to a cold grey, 
and the cold purple shadow to a warm one, then the 
evening sunshine will disappear, while the long shadows, 
unaccounted for, mock at the inconsistency. 

Intelligence to connect cause and effect, a sense of pro- 
portion applied to various qualities (not confined to size), 
an appreciation of accuracy, are required of us as artist- 
painters before we can collect these elementary facts 
concerning the appearance of this ordinary flower. 

(To be continued .) 


